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Our power economy during the 1960's 


By HEIKKI LEHTONEN, 
Managing Director of Imatran Voima Osakeyhtié 


It is of the greatest importance to the commercial and industriai life of a 
country that electric power is available to a sufficient extent and at a reason- 
able price. To achieve this aim, the planning of the future power supply 
should be based partly on a dependable forecast of the growth of 
electricity consumption during the years to come, and partly on finding 
such a combination of the various forms of providing energy that 
production costs are as low as possible. The fulfilment of these demands 
will during the coming decade lead to radical changes in the structure of our 
power production, which has until now principally been based upon the 
exploitation of the hydraulic resources. 

During the course of the last ten years, the consumption of electricity 
has increased by about two and a half times, or rather more than the average 
for other European countries. This is mainly the result of the rapid 
development of the energy-devouring wood processing industry. But, 
further to this, the compehensive electrification of rural districts has 
contributed to this substantial rise. It should also be noted that 
household electrical appliances such as washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, television sets and so on, together with the greater use made 
of electric cookers — also in the countryside — has worked in the 
same direction, with the consequence that the annual consumption of 
electricity for private purposes has during the last decade been more than 
trebled. 

Development during the 1960’s should proceed in much the same way, 
as at the moment the wood-processing industry is undergoing expansion at 
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a brisk pace at the same time as the degree of processing is being raised, and 


it is obvious that expansion within this sector will continue to go forward. 
Furthermore, the mining and the metallurgical industries are at present 
engaged in the realization of large projects, and in other industrial spheres, 
extensions caused by the favourable market conditions are in progress. 
All of this means a marked increase in the consumption of electricity 
within the next few years. 

In order to clarify this question, a careful investigation was made in 
1959 (Kraft och Ljus, 1959/5—6. Prognos for forbrukning och produktion 
av elenergi. Dipl.Ing. K. Hjelt — A forecast of the consumption and 
production of electric energy.) According to a forecast based upon this, the 
consumption of electrical energy, which preliminary information gives as 
7 850 million kWh in 1959, will rise to such an extent that a consumption of 
at least 12 500 million will be reached in 1965, and possibly 13 000 
million. During the period 1961-65, the annual increase in power consump- 
tion will be round about 800 million kWh. In 1970, it is calculated that 
consumption will rise to a minimum of 18 000 million kWh, but under 
favourable circumstances it can be thought of as rising even as high as 
to 20000 million kWh. The minimum forecast value corresponds to an 
annual increase of 8%: during the last ten years, the corresponding figure 
was 9.4%. The anticipated increase in demand is thus on an average some- 
what slower than before. The consumption of primary power during the 
1950’s, together with a maximum and a minimum forecast of the demand 
for power until 1970 can be seen in the adjoining diagram. 

It is natural that the changes in business trends can during certain years 
affect the calculated consumption, as was the case during the crisis of 1952, 
during the general strike of 1956, and also in 1958, when industrial 
production fell appreciably as a result of export difficulties. In times of 
depression, the development is retarded, and under particularly difficult 
circumstances it can even stagnate, as happened in 195 2;:but when economic 
activity gets livelier, the consumption of electricity again rises progressively. 

As power stations take a long time to build, the production of power 
should be planned at least three or four years in advance. It is obvious that 
one cannot foresee possible future crises; but in the planning, assistance 
should be sought from prepared forecasts which are then adjusted annually 
with a view to deviations that have occurred. In any event, it is important 
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The consumption and production of electric power during the period 1950—59, 
together with the probable development during the 1960°s (mill. kWh/year) 
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that the calculations of increase in demand are on the safe side, as the 
consequences of an under-estimation cannot be set right in a trice. 

The forecasts worked out in the 1950’s, together with the extension of 
power production based upon these calculations, were found to be very 
satisfactory, as sufficient quantities of power were available if a power 
shortage threatened during low-water periods as a result of the reserves of 
steam power being too small. In the diagram, the »staircase line» (curve 2) 
illustrates the increase in hydraulic power station capacity at mean 
flow. From this, it appears that the growth in hydraulic power station 
capacity did not correspond to the rise in consumption which took place in 
the mid-1950’s as a consequence of the rapid economic development. The 
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recession towards the end of the decade did to a certain extent delay the rise 
in consumption, with the result that this difference became somewhat less, 
and at the end of last year the nominal capacity of hydraulic power stations 
was to all intents and purposes as great as the need for power. Without this 
relatively large increase in capacity, the power situation of the country 
would at this moment be critical on account of the prevailing low water 
conditions. . 

On examination of the possibilities of satisfying the expected increase 
in the consumption of electricity, it can first of all be stated that water 
power will still during the next few years — provided that building costs 
amount to a maximum of 30 marks per kWh produced annually — be able 
to compete with other forms of energy, with the expection of the back- 
pressure power of industry. Accordingly, the production of water power 
should be expanded to the extent allowed of by the availability of capital 
and the prevailing circumstances. However, during recent years the expan- 
sion of our water power generation has run into all kinds of obstacles, partly 
the result of out-of-date legislation, and partly because of immoderate de- 
mands for compensation in connection with the procuring of land for plan- 
ned power stations. It is obvious that these difficulties must put the brake on 
expansion, at the same time as they result in additional costs which weaken 
the possibilities of water power to compete with other sources of energy. 

At the end of 1959, the nominal capacity of hydraulic power stations, 
at mean water flow, amounted in round figures to 7 900 million kWh per 
year. According to the expansion programme which extends until the end 
of 1965 (curve 2 in the diagram), and which includes all the power stations 
in the main channel of the Kemi river apart from Taivalkoski, together with 
a number of minor power stations in other watercourses, the capacity of 
power stations will rise to about 10 200 million kWh annually. The increase 
thus constitutes an average of 370 million kWh per year, that is to say less 
than one half of the calculated rise in demand. By 1965, it is estimated that 
the major part of the Finnish resources of water power which are capable 
of exploitation, assessed at about 17 coo million kWh per year, will have 
been put into operation, and the building costs for the remainder are 
obviously so high that other methods of producing energy will show them- 
selves more economic. Thus it is probable that in 1970 the capacity of 
hydraulic power stations will have risen to only 12 cco million kWh per 
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year, which corresponds to about 70% of the exploitable water power of 
the country. 

As the possibilities of lake regulation are limited, the entire capacity of 
hydraulic power stations cannot be exploited for primary ends, but energy 
must, and especially during the spring floods, also be used for secondary 
consumption, for example for steam production in electric boilers. At the 
moment, this quantity of secondary energy constitutes about 10% of the 
whole water power at mean flow, but it is calculated that this propor- 
tion will, as a consequence of improved possibilities of regulation, have 
been so reduced by 1965 that about 95°% of the whole water power, or 
9 700 million kWh, should be capable of use as primary power. By 1970, 
the consumption of electricity should have risen to such an extent, and the 
relative share of water power in energy production have been reduced so 
much, that all water power generated can then be used for primary purposes. 
In order to satisfy the need for power, there will by 1965 be a demand over 
and above the available water power of at least 3 200 million kWh, and by 
1970 at least 6000 million kWh of energy generated by steam power. 
During times of low water, the need for steam power is appreciably greater. 
In the diagram, the curves 3a and 3b show the calculated demand for steam 
power; the maximum demand has been estimated on the assumption that 
the water flow is 80% of the normal, and that the increase in need corre- 
sponds to the maximum forecast. 

A part of the need for steam power is under all circumstances covered 
by industrial back-pressure power plants, in which a proportion of the 
thermal energy of the steam used for heating in various production processes 
is converted into electrical energy. The electrical energy generated in these 
plants is of course dependent upon the heat needed by the industry; 
this varies with the degree of production, but the costs of production are 
particularly low. Consequently, during recent years special attention has 
been directed in the expansion of industry to achieving an increase in back- 
ptessure power. To this group also belongs the energy extracted from the 
waste heat of the metallurgical industry; it is true that at present production 
of this type is rather modest, but no doubt exists that it will increase as 
this field of activity expands. Furthermore, electrical energy is produced 
in connection with district heating plants, which have been built or will 
be built in the near future in our larger towns. However, this production 
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is dependent upon the need for heating at certain times, that is to say accord- 


ing to season of the year. From the standpoint of the power economy of 
the country, all of these sources of energy are particularly desirable, as the 
production of electricity in such plants reaches its peak simultaneously 
with the consumption in the branch of industry concerned, or the com- 
murity, attaining its maximum. Not only does the production of energy 
from back-pressure, waste heat and district heating plants coincide extreme- 
ly well with changes in business trends and with the variations in consump- 
tion during different seasons of the year but also the generating costs of 
electricity produced in these ways are lower than in other steam power 
plants. As a result, an attempt is made to increase to the greatest extent 
possible in all places where the need of heating for industrial purposes 
ot for heating supplies to densely populated areas is large. In the diagram, 
Curve 4 shows the production of back-pressure power during the years 
1950-59, together with the calculated production of back-pressure, waste 
heat and district heating power for the years 1960-79. According to the 
forecast, the forms of power production falling within this group will in 
1965 constitute approximately 2000 million kWh, and in 1970 about 
3,000 million kWh. 

Further to water and back-pressure power, a varying quantity of energy 
should annually be generated by other means, principally in condenser 
power stations. This quantity of energy is required partly for short-lived 
peak loads in the winter, and partly as a reserve for periods of low water. 
In the diagram, this condenser energy is indicated by the black area between 
lines 3 and 4; from this, it can be seen that, for example, in 1959 the shortage 
of water power made it necessary for 1000 million kWh of condenser 
power to be generated. In consequence of the exceptionally bad water 
power situation this year, and the appreciable increase in the consumption 
of electricity as a result of the favourable market conditions, it is estimated 
that this quantity will rise to 1300 million kWh, which implies the im- 
port of more than one million tons of coal. 

The probable development during the next few years is given by curves 
3a and 3b, of which the former illustrates the need of thermal power during 
a good year for water, and the latter the corresponding need during ex- 
ceptionally unfavourable circumstance. The black’ area between curves 
3a and 4 thus indicates the minimum amount of additional energy which 
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must be generated either in condensing plants or by other means, 
that is to say at least 1 200 million kWh in 1965, and at least 3 000 million 
kWh in 1970. In fact, it is obvious that the water situation cannot always 
be so favourable that the need for additional power corresponds to this 
minimum value, but that in practice the need will vary between the limits 
of the hatches area between curves 3a and 3b. The need of the additional 
power which should be general principally in condensing power plants, 
will thus rise quickly during the present decade; consequently, the structure 
of electric power production will be changed in such a way that our power 
economy will become strongly dependent upon the import of fuel or 
energy. 

If one proceeds from the point that during the next few years the pro- 
duction of water power is increased according to plan, and that all the possi- 
bilities of generating back-pressure power are exploited, then the problem 
of power supply is concentrated on the way in which the need of additional 
energy can most advantageously be covered. The necessary additional 
energy can either be generated in large condensing power stations by means 
of foreign or in part domestic fuel, or obtained from neighbouring coun- 
tries, which lies within the bounds of possibility. Power cooperation with 
Sweden is already an accomplished fact, and we have from there been 
able to nuy significant quantities of surplus energy, and this has been of 
great value, especially under present circumstances. As in addition to this, 
a 380 kV line will before the end of 1963 be constructed between Sweden 
and south Norway, with its abundance of water power, it is obvious that 
the availability of cheap surplus energy from Sweden will increase. Never- 
theless, this surplus energy can be obtained only when there is an ample 
flow of water in Norway and Sweden. During dry periods which in general 
occur at the same times as in Finland, this supply of energy will diminish 
or come to a complete stop. The purchase of surplus energy is of economic 
advantage only if the price is lower than the costs of fuel for the genera- 
tion of energy in modern steam power plants in our own country. Although 
supplies of surplus energy from neighbouring countries can therefore be used 
for reduction of our imports of fuel, we should of course be prepared to gene- 
rate this energy in Finland during dry periods, and a prerequisite of this is 
that we have sufficient steam power capacity. Corresponding cooperation is 
also taking shape with the Soviet Union, from whom primary energy can 
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be bought, but for the time being only to a limited extent. However, it 
is conceivable that towards the end of the decade the Soviet Union will 
be able to make available some 500 million kWh per year on economically 
advantageous terms; this will mean that the need of generation in Finland 
of additional power will be reduced to a corresponding extent. 


Thus, the need of condeser power will amount in 1965 to a maximum 
of 3 200 million kWh; to this end an effective capacity of about 800 MW 
is required. In 1970, the available quantity of energy will amount to a 
maximum of 7000 million kWh, and the output 1 400-1 500 MW. As 
the steam power stations now under construction or in the planning stage 
are completed, the total nominal output of condensing power stations will 
be about 800 MW. In this total, however, there are some small uneconomic 
plants of about 200 MW which are not worth exploiting. This involves 
the necessity of building, right until 1965, condensing power stations for 
a further 200 MW, and 900 MW before the year 1970. The ease the fuel 
transport, these plants should be sited by the coast. 

At the moment, the cheapest fuel is coal, and it is cetrain that in the 
future its price will be lower than that of the various domestic fuels. As 
in possible crises the availability of coal can lessen, domestic fuels should 
not be disregarded, despite the higher costs of supply. Among the domestic 
fuels, peat occupies an important position, and attempts which have been 
made, over a period of two or three years on a large scale, have shown that 
mechanical peat-cutting is clearly cheaper than had previously been thought. 
By this means, it will be possible to base a part of condensing power genera- 
tion on peat, and plans to this end are now topical. On the other hand, 
wood, apart from the waste-wood of industry, could not be employed 
for the production of power by reason of the large cost involved in ob- 
taining supplies. In addition, wood — including small wood, which at the 
moment does not find sufficient sales — will in the future to a higher extent 
than now be used as the raw material for industry and for heating purposes. 
As all the required condensing power can under no circumstances be gen- 
erated with domestic fuel, then it must accordingly mainly be generated 
with foreign fuel, which should, with a view to possible times of crisis, 
be kept in store to the extent of at least one year’s needs. 

The shift of the centre of gravity of power supply in the direction of 
thermal power also brings with it other adjustments. For as long as 
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it was a matter of exploiting water power, the major part of the required 
machinery could be manufactured in Finland. For thermal power installations, 
on the other hand, the main part has to be imported, as our metal industry, 


at least for the time being, does not make steam turbines; by reason of 
the limited home market, it is hardly likely that this will occur in the future 
either. It is thus obvious that the construction of new power stations will 
from a comparative point of view demand more currency than has been 
the case. ' 

During the 1960’s, the increasing of power production will require 
investments amounting in total to 240 thousand million marks. As thermal 
power, which can be constructed at a lower plant cost per unit of capacity 
than water power, is gradually more and more increasing, at the same time 
as the exploitation of water power is growing less and in extent, the amounts 
invested are distributed almost evenly over the years. The building capital 
required thus amounts to about 23—25 thousand million marks per year. 
The availability of this capital is decisive in the development of our power 
economy during the years to come. 


8 August, 1960. 
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Interest rates abroad 


During recent years, financial policy has experienced a renascence in 
most countries. In the policy which was pursued abroad during the recession 
years of 1957 and 1958, and during the subsequent recovery, measures of 
financial policy played an important part, and not least in the regular use of 
changes in interest rates. Practically speaking, all countries repeatedly 
reduced the discount rate during the period of downward trend, and have 
raised it again during the last two years. 

The international development of interest rates has in the post-war 
years been characterized by marked activity. The most industrious ex- 
ploitation of the weapon of interest has been by West Germany, which has 
during the years 1946-60 changed its official discount rate no less than 21 
times altogether. Then follow Great Britain and Holland (16 times), and 
France and Belgium (15 times). In Denmark, the number of changes 
amounts to 8, and there have been 7 in Sweden. On the other hand, only 
two changes have been made in the discount rate in Switzerland, and but 
one in Norway during this lengthy period. In Finland, the discount rate 
has been changed ten times during these years. 


The official discount rate in certain countries 


Present Immediately preceding 
% Since % Since 
USA (NY) 3 11. 8. 60 34 10. 6. 60 
Great Britain 6 23. 6. 60 5 21. 1.60 
West Germany 5 3. 6. 60 4 23. 10. §9 
France 4 23. 4. 59 4} $. 2.59 
Belgium 5 4. 8. 60 4 24. 12. §9 
Switzerland 2 26. 2. §9 23 1%. 5. $7 
Sweden 5 15. I. 60 43 +. $58 
Denmark 54 26. 1. 60 5 19. 9. 59 
Norway 33 14. 2. §§ 23 9. 1. 46 
Finland 6 I. 3. §9 64 19. 4. 56 


In the last two years, as mentioned above, the changes in the discount 
rate as a consequence of the general trade boom have been in an upward 
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direction — the most important Bank rate in some countries 
exception to this rule being the 
United States, where the discount 
rate, after a number of rises in 





1959, has during the present year 
been reduced twice. However, 





even if we keep to Western Euro- 





pe, the corresponding develop- 
ment in the various countries is 
marked by certain characteristics. 
In Great Britain, where during 











1958 the discount rate was redu- 








1952 ‘54 ‘56 ‘58 ‘60 
1, United Kingdom 2. W.-Germany 3. United States 








ced in no less than five steps from 
the unusually high figure of 7% 
to 4%, this rate of interest was maintained during the whole of 1959. 
It was not until January this year that the discount rate was again 
taised to 5%, mainly with a view to moderating the boom conditions. 
The most recent striking rise, to 6%, occurred at the end of June. This in- 
crease was essentially of significance in exchange policy. The considerable de- 
ficit in Britain’s trade balance developed such strong fears of a new curren- 
cy crisis that the preventive measures included an increase in the bank rate. 

In West Germany, development has been largely similar. After two or 
three reductions during 1958 and the beginning of 1959, apprehensions of 
over-heating the cyclical conditions led as early as in August 1959 to two 
increases in the discount rate. The rise to the present 5% was made at the 
beginning of June this year, and was principally aimed at moderating the 
credit expansion, and consequently slowing up demand. In France, on the 
other hand, the interest level has been tending downwards since autumn 
1958; since the spring of 1959, the discount rate has remained unchanged at 
4%. The explanation of this rigid interest policy is not to be sought in the 
development of cyclical conditions in France, but is obviously connected 
with the reorganization policy introduced by the de Gaulle regime since 
accession to power. 

To pass in conclusion to the Scandinavian countries, it can be stated 
that during recent years Sweden has turned to measures of monetary policy 
other than using the weapon of interest rates. Thus, in 1958 Sweden dropped 
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her lowest discount rate to 44%, at which level it stood until 1960, when the 


rate was raised to 5%. Behind this decision of the Riksbanken to increase 
the discount rate lay an endeavour to moderate the unexpectedly rapid im- 
provement in business trends, with tendencies towards an overheating of 
the economic climate. Consideration of currency was here, on the contrary, 
scarcely an essential motive. 

Denmark has conducted a policy similar to that of Sweden, even if there 
has been rather more interference with interest. In Summer, 1958, the 
Danish discount rate was dropped from 5% to 44%; just over a year later 
it was again raised to 5%. In January this year, Denmark fell into line with 
the general international policy of tightening up by further raising the 
discount rate to 54%. Against this, Norway has maintained a doctrinaire 
low-interest policy. It is indicative that the interest rate of 249%, which came 
into force at the beginning of 1946, was maintained unchanged until early 
1955, when the discount rate was raised to the present 33%. 


The commercial bank prime loan rates in 59 countries in July 1960 (%) 


Major Money Markets India 5$ 
Japan 9 Australia oF 
Germany oS} Latin America 
France 74 Chile 15 
Italy . 63-78 Peru 13-13} 
United Kingdom 64 Brazil ra 
Swed 6-6 
a - 2 b Paraguay 12 

: 5 Argentina 10 

u ee 
Belgium 54-65 Ecuador 10 
United States 5 Mexico wo 
Netherlands 43-54 Uruguay 9} 
ene 43-5 Colombia 8 
— cot i 
Greece — Venezuela 7 
Austeia 8} Cuba 6-8 
— Ly El Salvador 6-7 
Finland - a : 
Spai 6}- icaragua 
Ieelan d 64 7 Panama 6 
Norway Puerto Rico 54 
Portugal 4 All Others 

Tran 12-15 
Other British Commonwealth Israel 10 
Bahamas 64 Thailand 9-12 
Jamaica 64 Philippines 74 
New Zealand 6 Iraq 7-8 
Pakistan 6 United Arab Republic: Syria 7 
Singapore 6 Vietnam 6-7 
Malaya 6 Liberia 6 
Hong Kong 6 Jordan 6 
South Africa 6 United Arab Republic: Egypt 54 
Ceylon 6 Lebanon 44-5 
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In this connection, it can be of interest to look at the price of credit in 
various countries. Of course, it is difficult to make reliable international 
comparisons in this respect. In the August issue of the monthly letter of 
the First National City Bank of New York there is, however, an article 
which is concerned with just this question. The article gives an account of 
the lowest loan interest rates which the commercial banks of 59 different 
countries apply for first-class commercial credits. The result is shown in the 
Table. Nevertheless, it should be remembered that in the majority of 
countries bankers debit different forms of commission over and above the 
actual loan interest rates, which often raise the real interest payments above 
the interest figures given. For this reason, the loan interest rates in Finland 
are frequently only apparently higher than in some other countries. 
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The economic situation 


International development 





While the West European trade boom continues, and propects there are 
as a whole judged optimistically, voices in the USA have been significantly 
more cautious. After the steel strike last autumn, a vigorous expansion was 
generally expected, but this did not occur. It is true that the American 
economy recovered relatively quickly after the strike. Whereas during the 
last quarter of 1959 the national product rose by only 5 thousand million 
dollars, during the first quarter of this year it increased by no less than 17 
thousand million, and thus for the first time exceeded 500 thousand million 
dollars. A rise of 3.7 thousand million took place in the second quarter. 
During the first six months of 1960, industrial production was 4% higher 
than that for the corresponding period of 1959. On the other hand, steel 
production was 6% lower than the level for the preceding year, and the 
index figure for building activity lay 3°% below that for 1959. The tendency 
is thus unfavourable, and clearly negative in comparison with development 
in Western Europe. Of special interest is the sluggish intake of orders 
within some branches of industry, which might explain that investment 
activity, if one is to judge by some preliminary information, seems to be on 
the road to slackening later this year. 

As a consequence, a number of leading economists have posed the 
question of whether the economy of the USA has not come to a turning 
point. Do we face what is quite simply a recession before the year is out, or 
will the change restrict itself to a »high level stagnation»? The future may 
indicate which interpretation is correct. Here, it may only be stated that the 
Federal Reserve banks have already initiated two decrease in interest rates, 
and have to some extent eased the cash reserve regulations. On the other 
hand, there is a disinclination to go further in matters of measures to 
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stimulate cyclical conditions. The fear of inflation is still a factor to be 
reckoned with in the United States, and accordingly the authorities will 
follow a cautious line. A possible reorganization of economic policy may 
therefore be deferred until after the presidential elections. 

In Western Europe, the second quarter was generally characterized by 
continuing favourable cyclical conditions, and even if changes are of course 
not out of the question, it is considered that our part of the world is less 
sensitive to variations in the economy of the United States than was the 
case in previous years. 

In Great Britain, industrial production during the second quarter was 
2% higher than in the first, and thus lay at 9° above the level for the 
corresponding time in 1959. Deliveries from the engineering industry were 
about 10% larger than during the preceding year, while orders booked rose 
by 12%. Building activity has also been remarkably lively. Thus, the 
consumption of soft wood during the first six months (789 600 stds) 
amounted to as much as 12% more than during the previous year. For the 
rest, boom investments continue to expand. On the other hand, there are 
signs of weakness. The favourable cyclical conditions are founded almost 
entirely upon home demand, not least on consumer goods, and this is now 
losing strength. The reluctance of exports to speed up has resulted in the 
Government setting in motion a new campaign for the promotion of export 
trade. The improvement in the exchange reserve which has been apparent 
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during recent months has not depended so much upon increased exports as 
upon some reduction in imports. As on top of this British industry is 
troubled by continued rises in costs, it has been difficult to find a clear 
tendency in the cyclical development. For its part, the Government has 
tightened its economic policy, and in June raised the discount rate to 6%, 
and also sharpened the cash reserve regulations. The result of these measures 
of moderation is not yet fully visible, but the steps taken are expected to 
check the upswing, which is in itself not particularly strong. 

In West Germany, the monetary policy has been tightened in a number of 
stages, but in this country the favourable cyclical conditions have had a 
clear boom-like character. In July, the number of unemployed fell to 
119 351, the lowest figure registered since the war. At the same time, the 
number of vacancies rose to 524000. During the period January—May, 
industrial production was 12% greater than during the corresponding 
period of the previous year, and behind this rise lay an increase in producti- 
vity of 10%, and an increase in employment by way of extended working 
hours of 2%. It appears that demand is still growing. Thus, the home 
demand for investment goods has this year increased by a third in 
comparison with last year. Private consumption is quickly rising in a similar 
fashion. As foreign demand for German goods has simultaneously increased 
by 26% this year compared with the corresponding period of last year, 
there is every prospect that the favourable cyclical conditions will continue. 

One particular characteristic of recent development in West Germany 
has been the large influx of foreign capital. As the commercial banks have, 
by reason of the country’s favourable trade balance, been in an extremely 
solvent condition, the central bank has attempted by various means to 
moderate the cyclical conditions. The liquidity of the West German banking 
system has also recently been exploited from an international standpoint, 
as the Bundesbank has granted the World Bank a loan of 240 million 
dollars, extending over 12 years and at 44% interest. The loan was the 
largest taken up by the international bank outside the USA; of the 1 300 
million dollars borrowed by the bank during the last three years, more than 


‘ one half has been drawn from West Germany. 


As regards the economy of France, reports are still optimistic. The same 
is true of the Scandinavian countries, even if the expansion is expected to be 
weaker in Denmark and Sweden. 
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Marketing of our sawn softwood during the recent years — 1 000 stds 
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A. Quantities sold calculated from the beginning of the sales period 
B. Shipments calculated from the beginning of the calendar year 


Continued upswing in Finland 





Here in Finland, the past summer has been characterized by continued 
upswing. Based upon the figures which are presented in this review, one 
dares even at this stage to forecast that during the year the national product 
will increase by at least 7°94, — probable more — and that industrial produc- 
tion alone will be raised by about 14%. This means that our industrial 
production will have doubled since 1948. From an international standpoint, 
this progress is especially noteworthy, partly because the recession of 1957— 
58 hit Finland rather hard, and partly because on this occasion the expansion 
could be realized without too large increases in prices. 

How long will the upswing continue? The question is obviously im- 
possible to answer, especially as the development of international policy is 
very uncertain at the moment. In view of the economic development in 
Western Europe and the circumstances here at home, it is nevertheless 
apparent that the favourable cyclical conditions will continue for some time 
to come, but that the pace will slacken. In other words, we should be able to 
depend upon the favourable trend of the economic situation lasting until 
the turn of the year, and possibly longer, when the rise will continue in 
some fields but come to a halt in some others. As support for such an 
opinion, the following circumstances can be cited: 
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a) the demand for forest industry products is still high and the prices 
are good, and it appears that this tendency will persist. On the other hand, 
the prospects in the sawn-goods market are more uncertain by reason of the 
increased stock-piling in purchaser countries, which indicates that an in- 
crease in the sales of sawmill products is hardly to be expected; 

b) cuttings are large also during the current season; 

c) a good stock of orders is held by the metal-using industry and by 
shipyards; 

d) investment activity is continuing, although for seasonal reasons 
building work will decrease; 

e) the level of employment remains relatively high, but during the 
winter months there will be the customary structural unemployment, 
reaching approximately the same peak as last winter; 

f) thanks to our favourable cyclical conditions, State revenue is growing, 
with the result that it will be easier to balance next year’s budget; conse- 
quently no taxes are to be expected from this quarter; 

g) as a consequence, home demand is still high. 

When making an analysis of the prospects in Finland, it should be borne 
in mind that most often there is a dragging behind other countries. It takes 
some time before a raised international demand for our forest products 
makes its appearance in increased production and more extensive fellings. 
Inversely, the effects of an international reaction are not felt immediately 
in our economy, although the repercussions are experienced more rapidly 
than in the case of an upswing. As the situation in Western Europe does not 
at the moment exhibit any signs of worsening, it thus depends most im- 
mediately upon ourselves how economic development in Finland takes 
shape. 


Foreign trade 





Under the influence of the prevailing favourable cyclical conditions, 
foreign trade has been unprecedentedly lively; this is particularly so as 
regards imports. During the first six months of this year, exports amounted 
to 131.9 thousand million marks, which was 15% above the figure recorded 
in the corresponding period last year. Imports amounted for their part to 
166.6 thousand million marks, representing an increase of no less than 36%. 
It is estimated that the volume of exports increased by about 12%, and that 
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of imports by about 34%. At Terms of trade 
the end of June, the deficit in - 1954 = 100 % 
(1935=77, 1938°89) 
the trade balance had risen to ; 
aa 3110 


34.7 thousand million marks; one 
year earlier, the corresponding 
figure had been only 7.4 thous- 
and million marks. 
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In 1959, as is known, foreign 
trade was in equilibrium: for the 
whole year, both exports and 
imports amounted to 267.3 thous- 
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income increases, nevertheless the deficit can scarcely be less than 20 
thousand million marks. According to some preliminary calculations, 
exports for the whole of this year should rise to about 305 thousand million 
marks, and imports to about 327 thousand million. However, about one 
half of this deficit in the balance of trade should be covered by the net 
income from the »invisible entries» of the balance of payments, and thus 
at an estimate the deficit in the balance of payments will be approximately 
10 thousand million marks. Against this, the balance of payments last year 
showed an export surplus of 9.4 thousand million marks; two years ago, 
the surplus was 25.2 thousand millions. 

On a more detailed examination of exports, it can be stated that ship- 
ments have exceeded last year’s figures practically all along the line; the 
only important exception to this is sulphate cellulose. In this instance, the 
reduction in shipments is mainly a consequence of the further processing in 
Finland. On the other hand, the export of sulphite cellulose, primarily 
bleached qualities, has been more than one third greater than a year ago. 
The sales of paper and cardboard have also been good, and employment in 
these branches at a high level. Similarly, our metal-using industry has 
achieved success in new territories in the western market area, and has in 
this way shown that the competitive ability of our workshops can well 
stand up to international comparison. 

The sawn-goods market has still continued lively. Since 1955, sales by 
the sawmills have risen year by year; shipments, which barely amounted to 
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650 000 in 1956, rose to about 950 000 stds last year. This year, the export of © 


sawn goods will show a further increase, as even at the beginning of 
August the contracts for this year amounted to about 1 060 000 stds. Our 
sales in the most important market, Great Britain, amounted at the end of 
June to 527000 standards, compared with 377000 standards one year 
earlier. The corresponding sales figures were: for Sweden about 406 000 
(314 000), for the Soviet Union 415 000 (304 000), and for Canada 286 000 
(160 000) stds. As regards the total sales, our exports should lie about 
130 000 stds before the Swedish, and about 400 000 before the Russian. 


Exports of Finland’s principal forest products Jan.— June 

















Product ee Change in, 
1960 | 1959 | 1958 ° 1959—> 60 
Round timber cu.m, I 317 I 315 1 084 +0 
Sawn goods stds 334 335 207 -—o 
Plywood cu.m. 180 145 119 +24 
Mechanical pulp tons 94 69 64 +36 
Sulphite pulp » 450 338 358 +33 
Sulphate pulp » 240 247 213 - 3 
Cardboards » 176 145 151 +21 
Wallboard » 65 54 43 +20 
Newsprint » 318 268 275 +19 
Other paper » 257 219 174 +17 


For the time being, it is obviously difficult to say anything definite 
about the prospects for the approaching sales season, not least because in 
the buyer countries there seem to prevail divided opinions as to the extent 
and direction of future consumption. In Great Britain, some observers 
think that the inevitable weakening of the market stands at the door already. 
Others, again, point to the comparatively slight effect which recent measures 
of monetary policy have had upon building, and expect that next year the 
demand will remain on approximately the same level as this year: it is then 
assumed, however, that the rise in prices (about 8% since the beginning of 
the year) ceases. According to The Timber Trades Journal »prices are 
surely approaching the point at which they might affect the volume of 
demand.» 

In any event, it should be noted that at the beginning of July, Britain 
bought 1 830 coo standards of sawn goods for delivery this year; the 
corresponding figure last year was 1 310 000 standards. The consumption 
during the whole of the current year is expected to amount to 1 700 000 
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stds. The stocks’ held in this our largest market will thus at the end of the 
year conceivably be appreciably larger than at the turn of the year 1959/60, 
when they were 466 000 stds; according to an estimate, the stocks will 
amount to 700 ooo stds. Furthermore, it is possible that Canada will to a 
greater extent than before concentrate her sales in West European markets, 
if the American demand for sawn goods should further weaken. According 
to some items of information, the Soviet Union is also expected to increase 
her activity in the West. A certain amount of caution as regards the sawn 
goods market is thus to be recommended. 

As was mentioned above, imports have increased to an even greater 
extent than exports; the volume of imports has risen by about 34°. Behind 
this import rush clearly lies not only lively investment activity, but also the 
efforts of industry to increase stocks. Of course, the general upswing in 
production has also in itself entailed an increased need for import. 


The development in different groups of import, by quarters 





Change in% from the previous corresponding quarter| Share in% of 

















total import 
Product 1960 1959 | Jan.—May 

r | I IV | m | ww | I | 1960 | 1959 

Raw materials and 
semiemanufactures +58 +39 +21 +21 +10 — § 48.3 48.1 
Investment goods +85 +42 +62 +41 +41 +12 29.5 26.7 
Consumer’s goods +47 +26 +34 +11 + 8 +11 14.0 15.0 
Fuels and lubricants +58 +0 -9 —II —30 - 8 8.2 10,2 
All imports +64 +33 +26 +20 +11 +1 100,0 100.0 


?) April-May 


During the period January—May, the imports of raw materials were 
47% gteater than one year ago, while the corresponding rise in investment 
goods amounted to as much as 62%. As regards consumer goods, the 
increase in imports was about 30%. During the early months of the year, 
the import of fuel stood at the same level as one year before, but in this 
group also there was an appreciable upswing subsequently; the low water 
conditions in our waterways have compelled a great deal of generation of 
electric energy with the help of coal. 

Price development has been rather favourable. At the same time as 
export prices have experienced a general rise, import products have on an 
average been cheaper. The index figure calculated by the Central Statistical 
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Office for price conditions in foreign trade thus stood in June at 149 points; 
at the turn of the year, the corresponding figure was 136. The ratio — 
that is to say the purchasing power ofexports — has not attained this high 
level since the beginning of 955. The following comparison shows the 
development of price conditions in foreign trade during recent years. 


Terms of trade in June for the years 1954—60 (1935 =100) 


1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 
149 138 140 127 135 144 129 


The exchange reserve 





The substantial import surplus in foreign trade has clearly been reflected 
in the development of the exchange reserve of the central bank. During the 
first five months of this year, this was gradually reduced; at the end of May, 
currencies held amounted to 59.8 thousand million marks, against 70.9 
thousand million at the beginning of the year. During June and July, how- 
ever, the reserve was again strengthened to some extent, and at the end of 
July it totalled 61.6 thousand million marks. By way of comparison, it can 
be mentioned that one year ago the corresponding figure was 63.8 thousand 
million, two years ago 49.1 thousand million, and three years ago 19.3 
thousand million marks. 

The reduction in the exchange reserve has been greatest in respect of 
freely convertible currencies; at the beginning of the year these currencies 
amounted to 49.7 thousand million marks, against only 38.9 thousand 
million at the end of July. The nontransferable OEEC currencies (mostly 
old French francs) fell by 1.0 thousand million to 3.7 thousand million 
marks, and Eastern Bloc currencies by 0.1 thousand million to 4.3 thousand 
million marks. The remaining bilateral currencies, on the other hand, have 
risen; at the end of July, they amounted to 6.1 thousand million marks, 
against 3.7 thousand million at the turn of the year. The gold holding has 
remained unchanged at 8.4 thousand million marks. 

The figures for the development to date of exports and imports premise 
— as has already been mentioned — that the balance of trade for the whole 
of 1960 will show a deficit of perhaps 20 thousand million marks. The 
»invisible entries» in the balance of payments will naturally — as far as can 
be judged — cover more than one half of this deficit, but the exchange 

teserve will accordingly, despite the increased export income during the 
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production has been larger than reer reewrets & 
expected. The national product, 
which was last year about 5% greater than in 1958, was during the 





first six months of the present year as much as 10% more than during 
the corresponding period of 1959. The 1957 level of production was 
thus exceeded by about 6%. Even if the rise does not maintain the same 
vigour as before, it is nevertheless expected that the national product for 
the whole of 1960 will grow by at least 7% in comparison with last year. 
The development of total production since 1957 can be seen in the following 
Table (the figures relate to percentage changes in the net national product 
from the corresponding quarter of the previous year). 


IT-60 I-60 IV-59 §6III-59__—sidI-59 I-59 IV-58 Ill-58 I-58 I-58 
+8 +11 +8 +9 +5 —1I +3 —tI -—2 —2 


Of the different branches of industry, housebuilding activity and forestry 
showed the most vigorous rises, but development was very brisk in industry 
as a whole, in trade and in commerce. This year, farming should attain a 
high level of production. 

According to a survey made by the European Commission of the United 
Nations (ECE), the rise in production within industry during the first six 
months was the largest in the whole of Europe. The production figures were 
as much as 15% higher than those for one year before; during the first 
quarter, the rise was 16%, and during the second 13%. In Finland, the 
availability of labour power does not constitute any obstacle to a further 
“nerease in production — as is the case in many other European countries, 
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The development of industrial production 
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A. Total production 1957—60 B.-Change from previous year (%); per working day 


and even in Sweden — and as a result industrial production should rise 
during the latter half of the year. 

The forest industry, together with the workshops and shipyards, holds 
pride of place in the rise. Within these fields of activity, production in- 
creased during the first six months by 20-30%; as for sawn-goods, the 
increase was 37%, for cellulose 13%, and for paper 19%. Among home 
market industries, the rise was most marked in the shoe and ready-made 
clothing industries, while the increase in the sphere of textile manufacture 
has clearly been somewhat slower during recent months, and within such 
branches of industry as leather and rubber manufacture, as well as the 
chemical industry, there was even a change to a drop. As regards the 
building material industry, production has not risen at the same pace as 
was evident at the beginning of the year; the manufacture of such items as 
cement and bricks was during the first six months rather less than one year 


earlier. At the end of June, the production of electrical power had risen to 


4 250 million kWh, which, despite the drop in hydro-electric production 
brought about by the critical water situation, was 13° more than one year 
earlier. 

Even if the main emphasis in production has more and more clearly been 
shifted from consumer goods to the investment sector, notwithstanding 
this, and especially for what are termed »consumer durables», this form of 
consumption has been noticeably increased. An indication of this is the 
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manufacturing series for television receivers, refrigerators and washing 


machines. According to calculations made by the Ministry for Finance, the 
total of consumption volume will this year rise by 7%; the corresponding 
calculation for investment activity is 10%. 

As a consequence of the greatly increased production of export goods, 
the activity within the forest industry has achieved record heights. During 
the cutting period which ended in May, the sale cuttings were larger than 
ever before, with the exception of the abnormal years immediately following 
the war. The result, 44.3 million lm’, was rather more than a fourth larger 
than during the preceding period, and about 10% more than the average 
for the three periods immediately preceding. If the »cuttings for household 


The development of industrial production; 1954=100 























me | June Growth Jan.—June — | Growth 
| 1960 | 1959 in % 1960 | 1959 in % 
Mining industry 168 158 6 152 138 10 
Manufacturing industry 131 120 9 134 117 15 
Foodstuffs 144 140 3 128 120 7 
Breweries and tobacco 143 125 14 105 99 6 
Textiles 109 122 —I1 127 119 7 
Clothing 126 109 16 157 120 31 
Timber 139 III 25 130 98 33 
Paper 144 129 12 i60 134 19 
Printing 128 IIo 16 130 121 7 
Leather, rubber, etc. 87 99 =" 94 go 4 
Chemicals 139 125 II 142 134 6 
Ceramics, glass, etc. IIo 116 -— 5 104 97 7 
Metal 131 117 12 134 115 17 
Electricity, gas and water 136 115 18 154 135 14 
Total industries 132 121 9 136 118 15 


requirements» are also included, then the total of cuttings during the most 
recent period should have risen to about 60 million lm’, which broadly 
speaking corresponds to the calculated annual growth of the forests. 
During the last few months, the supply of timber to industry has attained 
a peak higher than ever before. As regards sales cuttings, there was noted an 
increase throughout; the only exception to this was in respect of pit props, 
for which markets were difficult to find. The cuttings of pit props thus 
dropped by nearly one fifth. On the other hand, about one half more timber 
for sawing was felled than during the previous period, and the increase for 
plywood-birch was almost as great. The cuttings for paper manufacture 
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were similarly large; the increase for spruce pulpwood was 19%, and that 
for pine pulpwood 12%. Further details are given in the Table. 

At the moment, it is difficult to make any definite statement on the 
prospects for forestry during the current cutting period. As the export of 
paper products is still large, and as in addition the productive capacity is 
continuously being enlarged, it is obvious that the autumn will be lively, 
and especially so as the latter part of the year is the typical season for pulp- 
wood cutting. Nevertheless, the propects for the winter and also for the 
whole cutting year 1960/61 depend to a great extent upon the demand for 
sawn timber. It should be possible to draw some advance conclusions in this 
respect from the customary Forestry Board timber auctions in September, 
when the timber offered for sale amounts to a quantity of 34.2 million cubic 
feet, against 21.6 million the previous autumn. 

The ’timber exchange’ in Aulanko will simultaneously provide an 
indication of future development, as the prices applied there by the State 
are known to have a tendency to give the norms for private contracts. It can 
be mentioned that the basic prices for timber, calculated during the most 
recent cutting period, have risen in private forests by about 19%. The price 
for spruce pulpwood rose by an estimated 5%, while the price level for 
plywood-birch and pine pulpwood experienced little change. The price of 
firewood continued to fall, as has been the case for some years. 


Fellings for commercial purposes 























Fellings season Growth in% 
Wood s9l6o_| s8/s9 | s7/s8 | s9/60 A 58/59 
I 000 cu.m., piled measure 58/59 57/58 

Thick soft-wood 14758 9 843 11 069 50 —11 
Thick hard-wood 1 860 I 275 I 599 46 —20 
Spruce pulp-wood 12 649 II 254 II 625 12 — 3 
Pine pulp-wood 7 264 6 116 6 568 19 - 7 
Pitprops 735 I 027 1 624 —28 —37 
Firewood 5 063 4505 6 633 12 —32 
Other kinds 1 976 I 254 I 223 58 3 
Total 44 305 35274 40341 26 —13 


Building activity has this year been lively. No official statistics have been 
published for the second quarter, but according to an estimate, during the 
first six months building production was as much as 25% greater than it 
was one year ago. Building for industrial and commercial purposes showed 
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an even greater relative increase. Fi ae Ste: ee 
As regards living accommodation, 

on the other hand, the increase gp a 
was comparatively small. As, f (4.m-30v) ig 
however, the availability of credit 
was relatively good right into the 
summer, this development can be 
taken as an indication that the 
situation on the housing front b 
has eased somewhat. 

The rise in activity in the buil- of 
ding branch has almost entirely (343/50 Sifmo 53s 
depended upon the expansion in 
the private sector, as official building work has remained on almost the 
same level as last year. State work on road and water communications 
showed a reduction of 10% on the comparative figure for the first six 
months of 1959. | 

The availability of building materials has been sufficient to satisfy the 
raised demand. Nevertheless, in certain places there was a shortage of labour 
power; on the otl#er hand, present-day building methods have rendered it 
more difficult 2 sie groups of workers to obtain employment. The 
labour force which is freed from farming work towards the end of the 


summer wil] probably bring about a marked increase in the demand for 
building wogk. 
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Trade 


The gengral upswing in production has obviously stimulated home 
trade. In particular, wholesale trading has shown a further rise in sales; 
during the first quarter, the quantity sold amounted to 14% more, and 
during the second quarter to 129% more than during the corresponding 
periods last year. This was a remarkable development, and especially so as 
even in 1959 the volume of wholesale trade grew by approximately the same 
amount. Although there was a general increase in prices, wholesale turnover 
rose by three to four percentual units above the mentioned volume figures. 
In the wholesale hardware business, the value of sales rose by as much as 
23% in comparison with the period January—June 1959. 
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As far as the retail trade is concerned, turnover grew to a markedly less 
extent. During the first quarter of this year, the sales volume rose by only 
3%, and during the second quarter by 4%. The corresponding figures for 
value were 7 and 9%. It is thus apparent that retail traders have been mainly 
concerned with completing and widening their stocks, to put themselves in 
a better position to meet the greater public demand, as well as the intensified 
competition. In part, the more rapid development in the wholesale field 
probably owes its origin to the fact that nowadays many goods are delivered 
to large consumers — particularly building firms — without the inter- 
mediation of the retail stage. 


The development of the sales in domestic trade 





Growth in % from previous year 














Bransch 1960 | 1959 1958 
fi Quarter| I Quarter | Whole year 

Wholesale trade 15 18 II 4 
(Volume) 12 14 II -4 
Retail trade 9 7 6 I 
(Volume) 4 3 6 — 6 
Department stores 16 10 10 — 4 
Rural retail shops 9 5 2 2 
Food and tobacco shops 10 8 8 4 
State liquor shops II 8 8 -—I 
Textile, clothing and leather article shops 8 4 7 — 6 
Metalware, electric and sport article shops 15 9 II —10 
Pharmacien 5 13 II 9 
Other special shops 8 14 13 4 


In certain fields, however, retail sales increased just as much as wholesale. 
This applied both to companies in the building branch and department 
stores. The sales of foodstuffs similarly increased, and there was a rise in 
the sales of ready-made clothing, where the turnover has grown within 
recent months; the increase here amounted to about 8%. Such goods as 
different forms of household machines and means of transport — partly by 
reason of the favourable terms of payment — continued to win consume: 
popularity. At the end of July, 57 000 television receivers were in use in 
Finland, against 34 000 at the beginning of the year, and scarcely 8 000 at 
the beginning of 1959. 
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The labour market 





During the course of this year, the employment situation has been 
considerably more favourable than for some years earlier. The unemploy- 
ment register, which in the winter contained the names of 70 000 persons 
against almost 100 000 in the previous winter, could be completely closed in 
early June. This is accordingly the first summer since 1956 during which 
there was no unemployment. If it is borne in mind that the State had reserved 
an abundance of work-sites to which labour power could be directed 
immediately the unemployment situation worsened, it is conceivable that 
relief work for the unemployed will not have to be organized until late in 
the autumn. 

On the wages front, it has been quiet during recent months, as negotia- 
tions for new collective agreements will not take place until the end of the 
year. In any case, the rise in building costs is an indication that there has 
been a sliding of wages in this field at least. On the other hand, productivity 
should have risen, and thus in most instances the raised working costs could 
be covered without increases in prices and a reduction in profitability. 
However, the development within the trades union movement gives reason 
for serious concern. The political crusade here has gained in strength, and 
this had led to the workers in several branches being today represented by 
two unions. There is a danger that the autumn negotiations will be 
characterized by difficulty in following the policy of sound compromises 
which has been the norm during recent years. 


Price development 





During the summer, the price level stayed comparatively stable, even if 
a weakly rising tendency could be observed here and there. Principally 
because of dearer foodstuffs, the cost of living index reached 138.6 points 
in July, or 139 when rounded off, while during the three previous months 
it had stood at 138. The price picture in Finland is thus at the moment not 
markedly more disadvantageous than in many other countries; nevertheless, 
during the last two years the cost of living has here risen by 5.3%, corre- 
sponding rises elsewhere being: West Germany 2.9%, France 9.1%, Great 
Britain 2.5%, and in Sweden — provided the effect (about 3%) of the 
purchase tax introduced in January is not taken into consideration — only 
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A. Cost of living B. Wholesale prices 


1.5%. Wholesale prices, it is pleasant to note, remained stable since the 
adjustment of farming prices last autumn and the raised basic prices have 
become visible in the index figures. 

Against this, building costs rose in a marked fashion, a consequence of 
the current building boom and the rise in working costs which accompanied 
it. In July, the building cost index figure rose to 123 points, the corre- 
sponding figure for the beginning of the year being 119. Even last year, 
building costs rose by three points, while they had remained unchanged in 
1958. 

The weak price fall in import goods contributed to the rather quiet price 
picture. Even at the beginning of the year it was believed that import prices 
would probably rise to some extent. However, keen international competi- 
tion seems to have weighed more heavily on the scale than increased 
demand. C.i.f. import prices thus stood at 1874 points in June, compared 
with 1902 at the beginning of the year. The prices of fuels, metals and 
leather products have dropped considerably, but on the other hand the 
prices of caoutchouc and concentrated foods have been on the rise. 

Future price development does not at the moment give much reason for 
concern, provided that the discussions on the State budget do not introduce 
new factors. As regards world market prices, a further price fall is to be 
expected. As for home price development, again, the improvement in 
production should in general have covered the raised working costs. The 
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assumed adjustment in farmers’ incomes according to the law on farm 
prices, which by current legislation had taken place for the last time, did 
not bring with it — as a consequence of the completed calculations in 
August — so great a need for compensation as had perhaps been feared. 


The course of some price indices 


























1960 1959 Increase in % 
Index ViI-60 4 VuiI-6o 
July Dec. | July XII-59 | VII-59 
Wholesale prices (1935 = 100) 

Domestic goods 2 246 2 203 2110 2.0 6.4 
Farm products 2 360 2 284 2 166 3.3 9.0 
Forest products 3 243 3 202 3 006 1.3 7.9 
Industrial products 1 873 1 840 I 790 1.8 4.6 

Imported goods 2 010 2 O17 2 002 —0.4 0.4 

General index 2170 2144 2076 1.2 4.5 

Consumer's prices (X—XII 1957=100) 

Food 110 105 103 4.8 6.8 

Rent 109 108 101 0.9 7.9 

Lighting and heating 94 93 94 It +0.0 

Clothing 107 106 105 0.9 1.9 

Other costs III 110 109 0.9 1.8 

General index 109 107 104 1.9 4.8 

Cost of building (1951=100) 
Contractors’ index 124 120 120 32 3.3 
General index 123 119 119 3.4 344 


The money market 





For almost a year, it has been possible to notice signs of a stiffening in 
the money market. It is true that the influx of deposits has still kept lively, 
but the need by industry of running and investment capital has against this 
brought about an even more vigorous rise. Under such circumstances, 
depositors who have found their way to the monetary institutions, together 
with amortizations of earlier credits, have not been able to cover the whole 
of the increase in the granting of credit, especially as undertakings have to a 
large extent withdrawn funds from their cheque accounts. 

This has obviously contributed to a weakening of liquidity of monetary 
institutions, and particularly of the commercial banks, and this has been in 
progress since the autumn of 1959. The granting of credit by the commercial 
banks thus last July exceeded their borrowing by 22.5 thousand million 
marks, while the corresponding difference one year before had been only 
o.1 thousand million, and at the beginning of this year 3.4 thousand million. 
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Admittedly, the excess of lending has principally been covered through 
rediscounting in the central bank. During the summer, rediscounts by the 
commercial banks attained a figure of 16-18 thousand million marks; 
during the last months of 1959 the banks had hardly any rediscounts atall. =| 


Deposits by the public in the monetary institutions 





























® 
July Growth after 1. 1. 
Institution 1960 | 1959 1960 | 1959 1960 | 1959 
mill, mk % ® 
Time deposits 
Commercial banks 165 457 136963 14 909 14 707 9.9 12.0 
Savings banks 162 867 139194 10137 7934 6.6 6.0 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 92 965 77 711 7 845 4029 9.2 5-5 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 45 098 40 §24 1 978 2357 4.6 6.2 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 23 324 20 247 I 411 1 056 6.4 5.5 
Co-op. Centr. bank 917 867 61 277 7.1 46.9 
Mortgage Banks 27 29 —- 2 +0 — 6.9 + 0.0 
Total 490655 415535 36339 30360 8.0 7.9 
Sight deposits € 
Commercial banks 53 943 46561 —1 806 6 993 — 3.2 17.7 
Savings banks 5 818 5220 — 452 27 — 7.2 0.5 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 4582 3 821 14 2 0.3 Our v ‘ 
Centr. Co-op. bank 631 807 — 524 — I4I —45.4 —14.9 
Mortgage Banks 67 37 31 —- 9g 86.1 —19.6 
Total 65 041 56446 —2737 6 872 — 4.0 13.9 
Total deposits 
Commercial banks 219400 183524 13 103 21 700 6.4 13.4 
Savings banks 168685 144414 9 685 7 961 6.1 5.8 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 97 547 81 532 7 859 4031 8.8 5.2 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 45 098 40 524 1 978 2357 4.6 6.2 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 23 324 20 247 I 411 1 056 6.4 5.5 
Co-op. Centr. bank I 548 1674 — 463 136 —23.0 8.8 
Mortgage Banks 94 66 29 - 9 44.6 —12.0 
Grand Total 555 696 471 981 33 602 37 232 6.4 8.6 
» Fe 
In July, the total increase in deposits amounted to 36.3 thousand million 
e 2 


marks, or 8°, whereas the corresponding increase in the previous year had 
been 30.4 thousand million, or 7.9%. Despite the favourable cyclical 
conditions, accordingly, the saving of money has still been very lively. A 
scrutiny of the development of deposits in the various monetary institutions 
allows of the statement that the commercial banks had continued to be most 
successful; for their part, there is an increase of about 10%. The improved 
deposit figures in the cooperative credit societies are an indication that the 
money situation has eased in the country districts, where the extensive 
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1. Surplus of credits (credits less deposits), 1000 mill. mk 
2. Rediscounted bills, 1000 mill. mk 


purchases of timber together with the general raising of the level of earnings 
have created opportunities for increased savings. 

As for the structure of deposits, the significance of special accounts has 
again lessened. At the end of July, the deposits in these accounts amounted 
to a total of 55.1 thousand million marks, or 12.2% of all deposits. Of these, 
17.1 thousand million marks was in index-bound accounts (at the beginning 
of the year, 28.1 thousand million), 31.3 thousand million in high-interest 
accounts (24.0 thousand million), and 6.6 thousand million in tax-relief 
accounts (5.9 thousand million). As far as the last mentioned accounts are 
concerned, funds can be deposited for a further four months only, as the 
law now valid expires — if no extension is granted — at the turn of the year. 
The number of depositors making use of this tax-relief account can at 
the moment be estimated at a minimum of 80 ooo. 

Above, it was mentioned that cheque accounts developed unfavourably. 
At the end of July, these accounts amounted to a total of 65.0 thousand 
million marks, which was 2.7 thousand million less than at the beginning of 
the year, whereas against this they showed an increase of 6.9 thousand 
million marks during the corresponding period last year. Consequently, the 
total borrowings of the monetary institutions from the public rose less than 
did deposits; the increase in borrowings was 33.6 thousand million marks 
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compared with 37.2 thousand million last year. At the end of July the total 
sum of borrowings was 555.7 thousand million marks, with 490.7 thousand 
million in deposit accounts and 65.0 thousand million in cheque accounts. 

Of course, the prevailing favourable cyclical conditions have brought 
with them a greatly increased demand for capital. The commercial banks in 
particular have become aware of the increased need for money in industrial 
life, and as a result there has been a vigorous rise in their granting of credit; 
until the end of July, by 32.2 thousand million marks against 9.0 thousand 
million a year earlier. Since last autumn, when the present expansion of the 
credit market began, loans to the public by commercial banks had risen by 
57-0 thousand million marks, the corresponding figure of increase in 
borrowing being 33.6 thousand million. As was mentioned above, this 
development has meant that the liquidity of the banks has been weakened. 


Credits to the public in the monetary institutions 





























July Growth after 1. 1. 
Institution 1960 | 1959 1960 | | 1959 1960 | 1959 
mill. mk % 

Commercial banks 241923 183589 32237 9 047 15.4 5.2 
Savings banks 144324 124666 11 661 9 185 8.8 8.0 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 99 290 84 384 9 304 5 499 10.3 7.0 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 35 974 31 118 2 836 2 091 8.6 7.2 
Co-op. Centr. bank 7 658 4953 929 327 13.8 7% 
Mortgage Banks 40 506 26 620 7928 4 689 24.3 21.4 
Total 569675 455330 64895 30 838 12.9 7:3 
Bank of Finland 19 046 19 384 2353 —-3735 14.1 —16.2 
Grand Total 588721 474714 67253 27 206 12.9 6.1 


In a number of European countries, there has, by means of raising the 
interest rate and certain other forms of monetary policy, been an attempt to 
restrain the credit expansion which normally follows a boom. In Finland, 
the central bank has in this respect limited itself, from the beginning of July 
and for the second time this year, to tightening up the rediscounting 
regulations by means of raising the scale of penalty interest. The view of the 
Bank of Finland is that rediscounts by the banks have not in all respects 
been developed appropriately from the standpoint of monetary policy. 

Furthermore, even in June permission was given for the interest rates 
on certain bank credits to be raised to 8%. As however this interest differen- 
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tiation in Finland has not been allowed to lead to a higher level of interest 
rates, the banks have been obliged to decrease the rates of interest on some 
other credits. In several other countries the rates of interest have generally 
risen, and thus the difference between interest rates in Finland and a 
number of other countries is now essentially less than was the case earlier, 
as is clearly shown in the special editorial article (p. 124). 


The stock exchange 





The development of prices on the Helsinki Stock Exchange has this year 
been clearly more irregular than during 1959. Then, the rise in share prices 
was abnormally vigorous, amounting to about 30% for the whole year, at 
the same time as it was distributed rather evenly over the different months. 
This year, however, we have been able to experience both price drops and 
sharp rises. In January, the rise in prices was rather considerable, an 
expected development in view of the imminent payment of dividends. 
Nevertheless, as early as in February and March the situation was moderately 
firm, only to change to a direct fall in prices in April and May. During the 
summer months, and especially around June/July, prices displayed sharp 
rises. 

On closer examination of the development of share prices so far this 
year, it can be observed that in mid-August, according to Unitas share 
index, industrial shares stood 13° higher than at the turn of the year; the 
greater part of this rise occurred during the post-midsummer period. 
Compared wit the level in mid-August 1959, the increase amounts to no 
less than 24%. Moreover, it is customary to put the price level of industrial 
securities in relation to the highest quotations to date, those of August 
1956. In earlier comparisons, the difference has often been very great, but 
now the difference is only 4%. 

As was mentioned in the most recent review, the prices of bank shares 
attained a new peak at the end of January. Since then, prices have fallen 
somewhat. In comparison with the period one year ago, bank shares show a 
price increase of 12%; the increase amounts to 3% since the turn of the year. 

As regards turnover, the agreement with the development last year is 
rather striking. During the first seven months of 1960, the total turnover on 
the stock exchange amounted to 1 430 million marks. The corresponding 
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A. Industrial shares B. Bank shares 








figure for 1959 was 1 360 mil- 
lion; thus the turnover this year 
was only 6% greater. 

As a general appraisal of 
the stock market so far this 
year, it could be said that the 
sales effected have been rather 
few but high. Especially as re- 
gards the development after 
midsummer, when as mentio- 
ned above prices rose very 
sharply, the reason can be ascri- 
bed to too few offers in com- 
parison with the demand. But 
it is an easy matter to find other 
reasons for the price rises. 
Among these positive factors, 
the first is obviously the prevai- 
ling boom period. The favourable 
prospects for production, the 
large boom in exports, together 


with the easy unemployment situati°", have made industrial securities 
safe and desirable objects for investm®"t. That the interest in share is so 
imbued with life has of course depended upon the good book-balances 
presented, coupled with the many issues of shares. On the other hand, 
a number of other factors can also now be distinguished which can 
in part be conceived as having a braking effect on the security market; 
as example can be quoted the tighter money situation, the uncertainty 


regarding Finland’s definitive attitude to EFTA, and also the split within 


the trades union movement. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly from 
data collected by the bank itself. 


NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calculations 
made by the Central Statistical Office. Consumption (private and public) + grossinternal in- 
vestments (private and administrative) +/— transfers abroad (contributions and surplus of 
exports) = gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market prices + interest 
paid abroad (net) = gross national product at market prices. Gross national product at market prices 
— repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies= net national product at factor cost. Net 
national product at factor cost — interest paid abroad (net)= national income (net) at factor cost. 


PRICES. The consumer price index, the period October-December 1957= 100, the mew cost 
of living index, level in October 1951 = 100, and the o/d one, the period Aug. 1938—July 1939= 100, 
are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs. The wholesale price index, level in 1935 = 100, and 
the building costs index, 1951= 100, are calculated by the Central Statistical Office. 


BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland, 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign currency. 
The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF and IBRD 
covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by the 
Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve funds 
and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks pay on deposits 
at six months’ notice, 


DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived from official statistics. 
Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, savings banks, 
co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of Finland and time 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ co-operative societies. 


PUBLIC FINANCES, The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations of 
State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, i.e., 
the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations were 
granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash revenue 
includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is adjusted so that 
it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans and redemption. The 
foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production, \evel in 
1954=100, is calculated by the Central Statistical Office; the figures for 1959 and 1960 are 
preliminary. The data for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations of the 
various branches. Sawn goods include sawn softwood. The figures for the production of cellulose 
are given in dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which refer solely to 
production for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include the production of 
wallboard and insulite. The production figures for p/ywood iriclude block boards besides ordinary 
plywood. 


BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistical 
Office. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by the 
Office of Social Research. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of the 
Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE. Information regarding the volume of home trade, 1954=100, is based, as 
regards the wholesale trade, on information collected by Uusi Suomi and comprises about 50% 
of the total wholesale trade, and for retail trade, on the central statistical office information 
which comprises a full 36% of the total retail sales of the country. The index has not been season- 
ally adjusted. Unitas share index, 1948= 100, is after a partial assessment in Apri] 1960 based on 18 
representative stock exchange securities. The weighting used is the stock exchange value of the 
respective enterprises’ share capital, The weighting has in certain cases been adjusted according 
to the stock exchange turnover. The index is calculated on the basis of the buying prices on the 
Helsinki Stock Exchange, whereupon, however, share issues have been taken into account and 
the effect of dividends eliminated. 





a Explanation of signs: \ 
* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 
.. Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
@ Averages 
.. Mrd mk=1 000 mill. marks 7 
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NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mk 




























































































Gross Gross Gross Net Net 
Con» domestic Transfers national national national national 
Year sumption invest- abroad income product product income 
ments (net) . 
at market prices at factor cost 
1938 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 3.6.39 29.74 29.59 
1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 
1951 508.06 228.80 +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 
1952 555-52 258.95 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 555-47 246.28 +11.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
1954 596.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
1955 658.33 311.52 +14.40 984.25 986.40 769.93 767.80 
1956 752.67 370.91 —13.49 I 110,09 T 112.58 867.89 865.40 
1957 815.59 383.95 — 2.36 I 199.21 I 202.05 906.11 903.27 
1958* 844.91 404.19 +24.41 I 273.51 I 277.28 965.40 961.63 
1959* 905.99 445.78 + 9.40 1361.17 | 1362.97 | 1020.17 | 1 018.37 
COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 
1959* 1948 1938 1959* 1948 1938 
Trade 
1000 mill. mk % 
Agsiculeure ........ 119.28 61.24 5.84 11.7 20.0 19.6 
Hunting and fishing 4.26 2.54 0.20 0.4 0.8 0.7 
ere 82.45 3.4.20 4.60 8.1 Itt 15.5 
Manufacturing ...... 316.78 96.53 7.68 31.1 31.5 25.8 
pl 103,30 23.64 1.47 10.1 7:7 4.9 
Transport, 
communications 87.84 19.26 1.68 8.6 6.3 5.6 
Commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance .... 121.64 3.2.51 2.99 11.9 10.6 10.1 
Public activities ... 119.64 24.59 2.35 11.7 8.0 7:9 
Other services ...... 64.98 12.27 2.94 6.4 4.0 9.9 
Net national product | 1 020.17 306.78 | 29.74 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Net national product at factor cost 
1. Real 2. Per capita 
[1948-100 7 7 7957 =000 "q 
. 4120 
440 ' 110 
11 
. » fT 4i00 
120 mT rl 
. 490 
4100 =F 780 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 




































































Consumer price index X— XII 1957= 100 Cost of living index 
Year . X 1951— ]1936/39= 
Month =e Food Rent —_—" Clothing | Sundries enna eee 
; heating index | index 
1954 81 78 62 80 103 83 103 I 101 
1955 78 75 68 81 91 83 100 1 063 
1956 87 86 81 92 95 88 III 1 187 
1957 97 97 96 96 100 96 124 | 1346 
1958 103 103 102 99 103 105 132 | 1469 
1959 105 103 104 95 105 109 134 | 1492 
1959 July 104 103 10I 94 105 109 133 1 482 
August 104 103 101 94 10§ 109 133 1 482 
September 105 105 bo} 93 106 110 134 1 498 
October 107 106 108 93 106 110 136 I 518 
November 107 106 108 93 106 110 136 | 1519 
December 107 105 108 93 106 110 136 I 517 
1960 January 107 106 109 95 106 110 136 I 521 
February 107 105 109 95° 106 110 136 I 520 
March 108 106 109 95 106 II 137 I 529 
April 108 107 109 95 106 Itt 138 I 535 
May 108 108 109 94 106 III 138 I 535 
June 108 109 109 94 106 III 138 I 541 
July 109 110 109 94 107 III 139 1 546 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951= 100 
Interest 
Year General | Building | Sub- General | *Contrac- | Fees to | on 
Month index | materials | contracts | Weses costs ‘ ~ experts | building 
capital 
1954 101 98 102 105 103 101 IOI 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 101 110 123 114 110 110 91 
1957 113 105 113 127 119 115 114 93 
1958 117 112 119 124 120 118 118 96 
1959 118 110 121 128 121 119 119 97 
1959 July 119 111 121 131 122 120 120 98 
August 119 III 121 132 122 120 120 98 
September 119 110 121 130 122 120 120 97 
October 119 III 121 130 122 120 120 97 
November 119 111 122 130 122 120 120 98 
December 119 112 122 130 122 120 120 98 
1960 January 119 112 122 128 122 120 120 97 
February 120 112 122 130 122 121 121 98 
March 120 114 123 129 123 121 121 98 
April 120 113 123 129 123 121 121 98 
May 121 113 123 132 128 122 122 100 
June 122 114 124 134 129 123 123 Io 
July 123 114 124 136 130 124 124 101 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935= 100 





































































| 
Z Wholesale prices for home market goods 
: Year 
: . Agricult. Forest Industrial 
| Month Garg! | Pemetic | products | producte | producto | Tapered 
{ Domestic 
1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
1955 I 707 1 822 1773 3 040 1 426 1 462 
. ® 1956 I 785 1 869 I 926 2975 1 478 1 605 
| | 1957 1 954 1 980 2 103 2947 1 615 1 897 
j 1958 2113 2125 2 193 3 106 1 773 2 085 
| 1959 2 096 2134 2 198 3 060 1 801 2016 
» | ® 1958 August 2 116 2 137 2 253 3127 1 766 2075 
September 2076 2 082 2124 2990 1 761 2 070 
October 2092 2 097 2115 3 034 1775 2 066 
November 2 099 2 106 2144 3 031 1 782 2 081 
December 2 092 2 101 2159 2997 1 781 2 085 
1959 January 2077 2 101 2 161 2 998 1 779 — 
February 2 073 2 097 2154 2 998 1775 2024 
March 2071 2 095 2 149 3 005 1771 2 020 
April 2 081 2 106 2151 3, 005 1 788 2 020 
May 2 080 2112 2159 3 006 I 795 2027 
June 2076 2 103 2126 3, 007 1791 2011 
July 2 076 2110 2 166 3, 006 1 790 2019 
ea “2 August 2 092 2132 2 240 3, 005 1 803 2 002 
September 2114 2 163 2 261 3 086 1 820 2 005 
October 2 134 2 187 2251 3 198 1 825 2 008 
‘ November 2141 2 201 2278 3 203 I 838 2020 
© e December 2144 2 203 2 284 3 202 1 840 2014 
1960 January 2 161 2221 2352 3 200 1 849 teil 
February 2 163 2 228 2351 3 199 1 862 2 033 
March 2 166 2 231 2 367 3 196 1 861 2022 
April 2 168 2234 2 373 3 205 1 863 2 029 
May 2171 2 238 2 356 3 230 1 865 2028 
June 2 168 2 239 2 338 3 242 1 868 2 O17 
July 2170 2 246 2 360 3 243 1 873 2010 
Wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 
1. General index 2. Domestic goods 3. Imported goods 
( ¥ 7 ~ 
® 3 4 Fy Fos 
e 3 . 4x00 + 4 2400 
2000" puemennnnsee” 42200 
ee 42000 
. {1800 
a 41600 
{1400 
oe a crttsrrterere tare te taser se toners td ernie s 
1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 
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BANK OF FINLAND 


























































































Forei Credits 
& ; Unused Lowest 
Year enone | motte | tommy | paces |emn,| doe | book 
Month (net) — roe credits note issue rate 
mill. mk %, 
1938 3 322 - - I 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 | 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 
1957 33 860 | 24911 | 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 
1958 55 380 | 18 707 I 887 8822 | 65075 | 23 756 6.50 
1959 70950 | 4718 | 2615 | 3888 | 69435 | 15 532 6.00 
1958 August $4444 | 8688 | 3455 | 14747 | 59511 | 26440 6.50 
September 55 742 | 11037 | —1 806 | 13493 | 58191 | 26210 6.50 
October 59 126 8 627 526 | 11448 | 58681 | 25 275 6.50 
November 59 025 8 714 3775 10141 | 61755 | 24584 6.50 
December 55 380 | 18707 1 887 8822 | 65075 | 23756 6.50 
1959 January 60269 | 5302 | 2715 | 8704 | §7777 | 23052 6.50 
February 62 964 755 3 762 9115 | 60585 | 21 236 6.50 
March 63 782 2903 | —I 323 8898 | 61387 | 19 882 6.00 
April 63 174 3 733 I 000 9135 | 61613 | 20031 6.00 
May 61 053 3 370 4 261 8176 | 63575 17 815 6.00 
June 62 626 3695 | —2144 7600 | 62867 | 15 280 6.00 
July 63 839 2214 618 6120 | 60992 | 17143 6.00 
August 66 209 120 2797 4632 | 62808 | 15 998 6.00 
September 66 847 400 | —1 995 3769 | 62467 | 126091 6.00 
October 68 4o1 486 I 390 3961 | 64583 | 14587 6.00 
November 72 058 315 | —1 168 4250 | 65 427 | 15 145 6.00 
December 7° 950 4718 2 615 3888 | 69 435 15 $32 6.00 
1960 January 68 935 2428 | —1 299 4002 | 62949 | 16302 6.00 
February 66 806 3054 3 088 5120 | 64854 | 18714 6.00 
March 63 163 4620 5 688 5694 | 64013 20 024 6.00 
April 60696 | 13072 | — 175 6078 | 65 815 | 21180 6.00 
May 59835 | 13 811 4 268 6831 |} 67376 | 24164 6.00 
June 60000 | 18 493 948 7000 | 69698 | 23520 6.00 
July 61 563 | 16046 | — 31 6498 | 69 463 23 786 6.00 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 







































































Deposits 
. Surplus | Redis- Own Deposit 
Year Time Sight Credits | of ow —— Sends ae 
Month deposits deposits 
mill. mk % 
1938 7549 | 1944 8944 | + 549 > 1 476 3.50 
1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054] 20212 14 522 6.00 
1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27242| 28672 14 520 5-75 
1957 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19 448 | 21761 | 14666 5-75 
1958 122256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718| 16 605 15 505 5.00 
1959 150548 | $5749 | 209686 | — 3389] 2965 | 16579 4.50 
1958 August 111 848 | 38509 | 167 422 | —17 065 8 484 | 14933 5-75 
September 113 081 | 36777 | 167472 | —17614 9599 | 14933 5-75 
October 115 048 | 38352 | 168537 | -15137| 7859 | 14913 5.00 
November 116 434 | 37271 | 170157 | —16 452 7 390 14 913 5.00 
December 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | -12718| 16605 15 505 5.00 
1959 January 125 007 | 41784 | 174431 |— 7640| 4258 | 15 505 5.00 
February 127993 | 40160 | 176 447 | — 8 294 560 | 15 564 5.00 
March 130 338 | 42237 | 177518 | — 4943 2 240 15 875 5.00 
April 133 032 | 42429 | 180779 | — 5318] 2530 | 15 875 4.50 
May 135 014 | 43 288 | 182818 | — 4516 I 409 15 875 4.50 
June 136106 | 44991 | 184862 | — 3 765 1172 15 875 4.50 
July 136.963 | 46561 | 183589 |-— = 65 285 15 875 4.50 
August 138 372 | 47447 | 184965 | + 854 120 | 15 875 4.50 
September 138 873 | 49915 | 190749 | — 1961 400 15 875 4.50 
October 140 531 | 50061 | 196254 | — 5 662 _- 15 875 4.50 
November 142 703 | 52776 | 200782 | — § 303 a 15 875 4.50 
December 150 548 | 55 749 | 209 686 | — 3 389 2 965 16 §79 4.50 
1960 January 152020 | 50345 | 211026 | — 8 661 1 158 16 579 4.50 
February 155 065 | 51520 | 217135 | —10 550 3 513 16 600 4.50 
March 158941 | 51761 | 222749 |—12047| 4621 | 16878 4.50 
April 160 943 | 49694 | 230905 | —20268 | 12342 | 16878 4.50 
May 163 190 | $3991 | 232510 | —15 329 | 13 081 16 878 4.50 
June 163.976 | 54253 | 239831 | —21602| 17765 16 878 4.50 
July 165 457 | 53943 | 241923 | —22523 | 16127 | 16878 4.50 
Deposits and credits in the commercial banks, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Deposits 2. Credits 3. Rediscounts 
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TIME DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 







































































































Co-op. 
P Credi , 1 
Year —— Savings Office Societies & b sve oiae ‘A oe Tait ; 
Month banks | Demis | Savings | thee | Funds | one” 
Bank 
1938 7549 | 7532 soz | 1276 700 4 17 563 
1955 97 794 | 108 541 | 33073 | 61139 | 15 255 40 315 842 ] 
1956 96 807 | 112 402 | 34162 | 63532 | 16013 38 322 954 ‘ ) 
1957 103 224 | 117859 | 33 960 67 111 16 823 32 339 008 ‘ 
1958 122 256 | 131 260 | 38 167 74272 19 191 29 385 175 : 
| 1959 150 48 | 152730 | 43120 | 85976 | 21913 29 | 454 316 ; 
1958 August 111 848 | 123175 | 36322 | 70714 | 18 107 32 360 198 e 
i September 113 O81 | 123 868 | 36418 70 865 18 189 32 362 453 i 
October 115 048 | 125 455 | 36539 71155 18 356 30 366 583 
November 116 434 | 126 869 | 36933 71890 | 18 611 30 370 767 
December 122 256 | 131 260 | 38 167 74272 | 19 191 29 385 175 
1959 January 125 007 | 133.044 | 38902 75 187 | 19530 29 391 699 { 
February 127 993 | 135 125 | 39797 | 76615 | 19928 29 399 487 
March 130 338 | 136579 | 40069 | 77764 | 20155 29 494 934 
April 133 032 | 137942 | 40373 78 215 | 20306 29 409 897 
May 135 O14 | 138509 | 40379 | 78532 | 20295 29 412 758 
June 136 106 | 137638 | 40273 77992 | 20167 29 412 205 
July 136 963 | 139194 | 40524 | 78578 | 20247 29 | «415 535 : 
August 138 372 | 140510 | 40919 79 301 20 407 29 419 538 e j 
September 138 873 | 141 980 | 41 038 80 302 | 20673 29 422 895 4 
October 140 531 | 144298 | 41 180 81167 | 20891 29 428 096 i 
November 142 703 | 146558 | 41 442 82608 | 21172 29 434 512 e 
December 150 548 | 152730 | 43120 | 85976 | 21913 29 454 316 
i 1960 January 152020 | 154071 | 43 474 87069 | 22 303 29 458 966 
d February 155 065 | 156103 | 44 261 88 975 22 710 22 467 136 
j March 158941 | 159110 | 44716 91527 | 23.093 23 477 410 
April 160 943 | 160117 | 44681 92599 | 23219 24 481 583 
May 163 190 | 161 794 | 44750 | 93929 | 23 278 24 =| 486 965 j 
: June 163 976 | 161612 | 44773 93 361 | 23 205 29 486 956 ; 
July 165 457 | 162867 | 45098 | 93 882 | 23 324 27 490 655 
4 3 
Time deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 1 
1. Savings banks 3. Co-op. Credit Soc. ; 
2. Commercial banks 4. Post Off. Sav. Bank ; 
5. Other monetary institutions i 
— _ _ “ 4 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 



































: Co-op. : 
Post Credit 
Year Commer- | Savings Office Societies Co-op. Mortgage 
cial r 3 - Sa 8 institu- 
onan bonis | DM | SEP | Genet | Funds | "tions | 
Bank 
1938 9 493 7 716 502 1 381 790 6 19 798 
1955 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 48 360 123 
1956 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 66198 | 16013 51 368 917 
1957 140 931 | 122666 | 33960 | 70713 16 823 53 385 146 
1958 161 824 | 136453 | 38167 | 79039 | 19 191 76 434 750 
1959 206 297 | 159000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 65 522 094 
1958 August 150 357 | 127651 | 36322 | 75659 | 18107 63 408 159 
September 149 858 | 128975 | 36418 | 75629 | 18189 65 409 134 
October 153 400 | 130206 | 36539 | 76355 | 18 356 64 414920 
November 153 705 | 131 750 | 36933 | 76504 | 18611 75 417 578 
December 161 824 | 136453 | 38167 | 79039 | I9 191 76 434 750 
1959 January 166 791 | 137309 | 38902 | 79278 | 19530 82 441 892 
February 168 153 | 139 483 | 39797 | 81817 | 19928 66 449 244 
March 172575 | 141998 | 40069 | 83595 | 20155 72 458 464 
April 175 461 | 143010 | 40373 | 83614 | 20306 65 462 379 
May 178 302 | 143 465 | 40379 | 83514 | 20295 66 466 o21 
June 181 097 | 142958 | 40273 | 82790 | 20167 65 467 350 
July 183 524 | 144414 | 40524 | 83206 | 20247 66 471 981 
August 185 819 | 146037 | 40919 | 84318 | 20407 68 477 568 
September 188 788 | 148 260 | 41038 | 86520 | 20673 67 485 346 
October 190 592 | 150889 | 41180 | 87228 | 20891 73 490 853 
November 195 479 | 153.033 | 41 442 87984 | 21172 78 499 188 
December 206 297 | 159 000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 65 §22 094 
1960 January 202 364 | 159502 | 43474 | 91667 | 22 303 63 519 373 
February 206 585 | 161 338 | 44261 | 93553 | 22710 63 528 510 
March 210 702 | 164947 | 44716 96 599 23 093 89 540 146 
April 210637 | 165974 | 44681 97428 | 23219 91 542 030 
May 217181 | 168 109 | 44750 | 99365 | 23 278 83 552 766 
June 218 229 | 167622 | 44773 | 98478 | 23 205 81 552 382 
July 219 400 | 168 685 | 45098 | 99095 | 23 324 94 555 696 
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Deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 


1. Time deposits 


2. Sight deposits 
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CREDITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 












































Co-op. 
Year Commer- | Savings Otte Societies Mortgage | Bank 
Month banks — |) Se | SS | ee Finland 
Bank 
1938 8 944 6 136 - 2129 1 688 18 897 1177 
1955 155 436 | 96454 | 24866 | 72869 | 13599 | 363 224 | 23 743 
1956 162 663 | 102 830 | 26232 | 76760 | 14690 | 383175 | 25 469 
1957 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 78064 | 15717 | 386847 | 27334 
1958 174 $42 | 115 481 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 | 424484 | 23 119 
1959 209 686 | 132663 | 33138 | 96715 | 32758 | 504780] 16 688 
1958 August 167 422 | 111 839 | 27819 81 521 18 993 | 407594 | 31447 
September 167 472 | 113 003 | 28074 82 153 19 580 | 410282 | 29 604 
October 168 537 | 114134 | 28833 | 82240 | 19823 | 413 567 | 27 695 
November 170 157 | 115 230 | 28 840 82 823 20141 | 417191 | 25 371 
December 174542 | 115 481 | 29027 83 503 21.931 | 424484 | 23951 
1959 January 174.431 | 116500 | 29148 | 83956 | 22231 | 426 266 alii d 
February 176 447 | 117723 | 29820 | 84261 | 23014 | 431 265 | 22 848 
March 177 518 | 118748 | 30025 | 85659 | 23481 | 435 431 | 23 305 
April 180 779 | 120876 | 30171 87216 | 23291 | 442333 | 22416 
May 182 818 | 122.475 | 30412 | 82536 | 23978 | 448263 | 21 529 
June 184 862 | 123 152 | 30387 | 88660 | 25681 | 452742 | 21024 
July 183 589 | 124666 | 31118 | 89337 | 26620 | 455330] 19 384 
August 184.965 | 126191 | 31599 | 90550 | 27689 | 460994 | 17 698 
September 190 749 | 127980 | 32369 | 91957 | 28771 | 471826 | 16946 
October 196 254 | 129 702 | 32566 | 93800 | 29229 | 481551 | 16840 
November 200 782 | 131592 | 32626 | 94833 30241 | 490074 | 17212 
December 209 686 | 132663 | 33138 | 96715 32578 | 504780 | 16 688 
1960 January 211 026 | 134342 | 35 510 | 97496 | 33337 | 509711 | 16855 
February 217135 | 135 681 | 33884 | 98116 | 34089 | 518 905 | 17 787 
March 222 749 | 137133 | 33.984 | 100212 | 35225 | 529303 | 18 416 
April 230 904 | 139152 | 34484 | 102531 | 37049 | $44 120 | 18754 
May 232510 | 141 062 } 35 356 | 104 208 38 826 | 551962 | 19377 
June 239 831 | 142505 | 36316 | 104888 | 39657 | 563197 | 19351 
July 241 923 | 144 324 | 35974 | 106948 | 40506 | 569675 | 19 046 








Credits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 


1. Loans 


2. Bills 


3. Current accounts 
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STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mk 


































































































































Public Debt Cash revenue of the State 
Year ae 
Income Purcha —? - 
Month Foreign Internal Total and pro- pea - Total yp 
perty tax 
1938 It 1.4 2.5 I - 5-4 5.1 
1955 61.3 55.7 117.0 47.9 49.8 233.0 235.3 
1956 61.5 66.6 128.1 59.1 60.5 251.3 268.5 
1957 81.8 69.9 151.7 64.5 69.7 283.8 291.5 
1958 79.0 68.3 147.3 54.1 65.7 299.0 305.0 
1959 77.0 ee ie i >< << sé 
1958 July 80.7 56.5 137.2 5.8 5.7 29.0 22.8 
August 80.6 60.8 141.4 6.9 6.0 24.8 29.8 
September 80.0 57:3 137.3 0.9 4.8 23.9 20.9 
October 79.9 53.8 133.7 6. 6.1 27.1 22.6 
November 79-5 56.7 136.2 17 5-4 25.8 27.6 
December 79.0 68.3 147.3 —0.3 7-4 18.9 36.8 
1959 January 79.0 66.7 145.7 4.2 4-7 22.2 22.5 
February 79.0 69.7 148.7 10,0 5.2 26.2 30.2 
March 78.3 76.7 155.0 1.4 5.2 22.2 32.5 
April 78.3 71.8 150.1 7.4 5.9 29.7 25.0 
May 75.1 73.1 148.2 10.6 5.8 32.2 33.9 
June 74.3 79.9 154.2 —4.7 6.6 18.6 25.6 
July 74:1 75.3 149.4 7.6 6.6 29.6 25.9 
August 74.1 80.1 154.2 8.1 6.1 25.4 30.9 
September 78.0 84.1 162.1 0.8 6.6 22.3 26.5 
October 78.0 79.3 157.3 8.8 6.8 30.1 25.6 
November 77-5 78.6 156.1 8.8 6.7 28.6 27.4 
December 77.0 oi bi . be on 
1960 January 76.6 70.6 147.2 6.4 5-4 25.4 24.6 
February 76.6 72.7 149.3 6.6 6.5 31.0 36.8 
March 76.1 78.2 154.3 4.2 6.1 24.0 30.7 
April 76.1 71.5 147.6 7.9 7-4 31.8 25.6 
May 75-7 72.9 148.6 4.3 7-5 28.4 30.4 
June 75-4 
Public debt, 1 000 mill. mk 
1, Foreign 2. Internal 
¥ “7 x “a 
bh +4 250 4250 
5 4200 - 4200 
5 150 | | 4150 
| | | 
100 3100 
EEEEEED + 
1952 5354 55 56°57 50 59. 1958 1959 1960 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1954= 100 















































Special indices 
Year Total Invest- 0) msu- 
Pn indus- ‘ment salen = b> = Other i 
eriee goods goods goods indus- indus- indus- 
tries tries tries 
1938 49 ae oa we 71 37 46 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 III 116 109 113 108 III III 
1956 114 117 110 120 102 113 118 . 
1957 117 119 116 118 bf) 115 117 i 
1958 113 III 114 112 113 106 110 : 
1959* 122 116 125 121 123 118 120 
1958 July 88 67 96 84 109 65 82 e 
August 114 105 114 115 112 102 115 
September 120 119 119 121 119 112 120 
October 129 125 130 130 126 121 130 
November 120 116 124 116 116 III 121 
December 107 105 107 107 99 103 105 
1959* January III 114 III III 107 III 106 
February 114 115 114 113 112 112 110 
March 117 III 119 117 115 113 116 
April 128 123 130 128 132 125 126 
May 120 106 121 123 120 112 121 : 
j June 121 117 118 126 121 117 122 , ss 
July 97 75 105 94 115 80 95 & 
August 125 117 125 129 122 119 128 
September 132 130 134 129 134 132 128 
October 138 129 144 133 136 13§ 136 e 
November 135 129 143 125 136 131 132 
December 128 129 132 121 128 131 120 
1960* January 125 120 129 120 132 122 114 
February 134 133 137 130 146 133 125 
Match 151 152 153 146 163 152 14! 
April 132 - 125 133 134 141 127 129 
May 142 136 145 141 157 139 135 
June 132 127 133 133 142 131 127 








Industrial production; 1954 = 100 
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PRODUCTION OF WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 












































Mechanical 
Year rose Cellulose pulp Newsprint a a & Plywood 
| Month Go an 
| 
1 000 stds 1000 tons 1000 cu.m. 
1938 I O10 I 471 262 401 162 124 250 
1954 1060 | 1572 202 445 395 254 339 
1955 I Og! 1 817 196 526 478 286 364 
® 1956 810 | 1851 205 597 497 294 272 
1957 825 2 062 183 626 528 385 313 
1958* 987 2 066 141 613 552 422 285 
) 1959* I 072 2148 124 633 626 450 348 
} ] 1958* July 88 153 16 56 47 38 16 
August 81 167 13 53 43 40 22 
September 14 188 10 62 50 35 22 
October 78 195 10 54 57 39 28 
November 69 189 14 56 51 38 27 
December 64 156 12 51 40 31 25 
1959* January 67 178 II 52 48 32 27 
February 83 179 II 52 46 34 29 
March 94 174 10 49 46 32 27 
April 105 188 13 52 50 39 28 
May 85 176 10 50 49 36 31 
m June 108 155 5 41 48 34 28 
oe” 4S July 91 163 9 44 54 40 19 
4 August 89 154 10 47 58 40 25 
4 September 86 191 8 61 58 41 34 
October 90 206 13 62 59 42 34 
¢ ; ® November 81 205 13 65 59 40 34 
: December 93 180 12 57 51 38 32 
A 1960* January go 206 15 54 59 38 32 
{ February 116 200 15 63 57 39 37 
3 March 137 220 16 68 63 42 40 
: April 128 182 15 51 50 42 33 
: May 133 208 20 63 60 47 36 
June 137 171 13 56 48 41 32 
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Fellings for commercial purposes by fellings seasons 
1. Large-sized timber 2. Other timber 
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Buildings Buildings under Building Dwelling 
completed construction permits granted houses 
Year completed 
Whole | Centres of | Whole | Centres of | Whole Centres of | in centres 
Quarter country | population | country population | country | population 
mill. cu. m number 
1938 16,10 3.68 it i ; 777° 
1954 22.02 7-84 22.85° 10.94 25.64 10.05 15 330 
1955 20.25 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 10,82 16 876 
1956 19.92 10.95 22.98 13.47 21.68 10.99 19 106 
1957 20.81 10.89 20.86 12,00 18.83 8.66 19 631 
1958 19.29 9.32 20.38 11,66 18.17 8.57 17 798 
1959* 19.85 9.79 20.46 11.89 22.64 11.73 18 713 
1955 I 3.23 2.29 22,02 11,06 5.22 2.11 4 826 
Il 3.20 1.24 28,08 13.33 8.61 3.29 2 329 
iil 5-57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3 578 
IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 143 
1956 I 3.59 2.79 19.21 11.84 3.52 1.64 4 269 
Il 3.84 2.51 23.19 11.58 7.18 3.34 4026 
Il 5-35 2.56 25.13 13.43 6.17 3.43 4613 
IV 7.14 3.09 22.98 13.47 4.81 2.58 6 198 
1957 I 3.87 2.79 21.87 12.64 3.86 1.62 4732 
at 3.15 1.81 2.4.56 12.86 5.98 2.40 3 287 
ill 5-95 2.89 24.44 12.86 4.62 2.22 5 183 
IV 7.84 3.40 20.86 12,00 4.37 2.42 6 429 
1958 I 3.22 1.97 19.85 11.26 3.13 1.24 $ 272 
Il 3.25 1.85 23.04 12,11 5-44 2.09 2954 
Il 5.70 2.40 22.77 11.64 4.59 2.13 5 028 
IV 7.12 3.10 20.38 11.66 5.01 3.11 6 544 
1959* I 3.21 1.91 18.16 10.47 3.88 1.91 2926 
II 3,01 1.48 21.74 11.36 7.16 2.63 2777 
Il 6.01 2.72 22.93 12.29 5-79 3.43 5 668 
IV 7.62 3.68 20.46 11.89 5 81 3.76 7 342 
1960* I 4.01 2.58 20.10 12.19 4.99 3.20 3 900 
Il - 2.44 ans 14.36 om 3.68 3 800 
Buildings completed, mill. cu.m. 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
} at st] Iv 
} 430 412 
7 425 410 
m 420 48 
| i | | 
i il \| | 15 | fT | i 
a et BS HN Hl Will | Meu i ~ 
Kx fe, bo) Be | Kn i ew i i 
pod Pool bot po ill UL) lll Pa % Ml | Rees) 
Ba ol Bl Ba GB) alll RR te | 
Rod KK RSe BR RI Beg Kea Ro t POURS | ORGS ag 
Bed BS] KM RR OR) Sd BY BX I) REARS | KRY 
Ba BS RS Be Bel BS ey Ba HIM | ROBART | RRR 2 
Bal RY el Red Bo Res BS Be RRRAP | RASA 
Ba BS Ra BS RS Ro By RPA RG | OR 
SEE PRREKRS 
1952 53 5% 55 56 57 58 59 55 57 59 8 57 59 % 57 59 




















FOREIGN TRADE; 1954= 100 



























































Imports Exports 
Year Raw Metal- 
Gente General | materials | Fuels | Finished | General oie Pol _ using 
om finished | iubricants = _ products | products aie 
roducts 
P 
Prices 
1953 106 109 112 100 98 95 gI 109 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
‘ 1955 100 100 110 98 106 105 105 115 
1956 105 103 128 99 106 104 109 106 
Py 1957 122 118 155 II5 116 113 119 120 
1958 140 135 145 146 138 133 139 153 
1959* 133 127 134 142 129 123 130 152 
1959* I 136 131 137 145 135 121 132 175 
Il 134 127 134 146 127 122 130 135 
Il 134 128 135 146 130 124 129 1§4 
IV 133 128 134 141 129 122 129 153 
1960* I 138 133 127 151 131 124 130 159 
II 
Volume 
y 1953 76 69 82 84 86 92 85 92 
j < 1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 116 110 113 128 109 98 117 103 
1956 127 117 124 150 107 78 122 113 
€ 1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133 121 
1958 110 102 130 115 115 87 134 106 
1959* 132 122 121 153 132 104 146 138 
1959* I 135 121 144 151 133 98 149 125 
II 140 130 114 161 141 123 136 184 
Il 120 109 114 143 126 126 153 150 
IV 131 125 115 147 128 102 147 107 
1960* I 176 165 157 197 157 101 177 153 
Il 
] 
Export and import prices; 1954 = 100 
1. Export prices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of Trade 
a L. he L “Jeo 
" 29 . 4160 + 4160 
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Raw Of which: Of which: Surplus ; 
Year materials |__|_ Fuels Finished |———- of exports Import $ 
ia and i- d Con- Total + 
Quarter finished Industrial ntinente —- coma ne ame | 
, products goods (—) 
1 000 mill. mk 
1952 97-5 87.9 22.0 62.7 27.1 182.2 —25.4 211 
1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 + 9.7 17.5 
1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 III. 32.6 81.2 32.4 233.3 +14.6 40.2 | 
1959 133.8 125.4 28.1 105.4 37.7 267.3 + 0.0 43-4 
1958 IV 34.1 31.6 10.4 21.0 8.7 65.5 + 2.3 10,0 
1959 I 27.3 25.8 72 22.7 8.4 571 — 9.4 9.9 
II 32.7 30.5 5.0 27.3 9.7 65.0 + 2.0 10.7 
Il 32.6 30.7 6.5 23.8 7-9 62.9 +14.4 Ii 
IV 41.2 38.4 9.5 31.6 11.7 82.3 —.70 11.7 
1960 =i 37.8 34.6 7.1 30.9 10.6 75.9 —21.3 10.6 
II 90.6 —13.4 
= &% of im- 
% ome oe 
) 1952 53.5 48.3 12.1 3.4.4 14.9 100.0 11.6 ’ 
1953 53-5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 100.0 14.4 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100.0 12.8 
1955 53.6 48.8 12.2 34.2 14.9 100.0 15.4 x 
1956 51.2 45.9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100,0 20.5 
1957 51.5 47.6 17.7 30.8 12.7 100.0 18.6 
1958 51.2 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 100.0 17.2 
1959 50.1 46.9 10.5 39.3 14.2 100.0 14.4 
1959 II 50.1 46.6 Fe 42.2 14.9 100.0 16.4 
: Il 51.8 48.6 10.3 37.9 12.6 100.0 17.6 
IV 50.5 47.1 11.7 37.8 14.5 100.0 14.2 
1960 I 49.8 45.6 9.5 40.7 14.7 | 100.0 14.0 
II 
Imports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
; 1. Industrial raw materials and semi-finished products 3. Fuels and lubricants 
j 2. Agricultural raw materials and semi-finished products 4. Consumer’s goods 
§ 5. Investment goods 
ei : @ 
| 
100 
r sd Hi ATA AAA % ° 
v : a hl i / | sah 
ALATA WY 
L H2s0 + MI | ‘| | i ' hi 0 
. \ 
| f ! 4] 200 q deo 
| DRY NB. | 
: SEE ERIE 
i Rel RSL BX BY RS BX ee 
) 1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 ‘ 
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EXPORTS 
Of which: 
Year Agri- Round . 
alnet. 1 Gabe a =e i we fo | Total 
Quaees products | ete. industry | industry | industry | © 
products | products products 
1000 mill. mk 
1952 5.2 28.4 123.0 42.9 65.3 11.1 0.2 156.8 
1953 4.7 10.2 116.4 43,7 47.9 20.9 0.2 131.5 
1954 5.1 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 156.6 
1955 3.9 19.9 1§7.3 51.3 75.8 24.8 O.1 181.2 
1956 6.2 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 178.0 
1957 10.2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 212.4 
1958 10.7 19.3 217.7 $7.8 115.2 34.0 0.2 247.9 
1959 14.9 16.3 236.0 63.7 117.0 44.1 0.1 267.3 
1958 IV 2.8 4.1 60.8 17.8 30.6 9.0 0.1 67.8 
1959 I 3.3 1.9 42.5 8.3 24.9 7-7 0.0 47-7 
I 3.9 3.7 59.5 16,1 28.0 12.9 Ot 67.¢ 
Il 3.8 6.9 66.6 211 30.5 11.6 0.0 77:3 
IV 4.1 3.8 67.4 18,2 33.6 11.9 0.0 75.3 
1960 I 4.1 1.6 48.8 8.7 29.3 8.5 Ot 54.6 
II 77.2 
1952 3.3 18.1 78.5 27.3 41.7 7.1 oO. 100.0 
1953 3.6 7.8 88.4 33.2 36.4 15.9 0.2 100.0 
1954 3.3 8.7 87.8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.2 100.0 
1955 2.1 1.0 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 0.1 100.0 
1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 100.0 
1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 229 46.0 14.3 0.0 100.0 
1958 4.3 7.8 87.8 23.3 46.5 13.7 0.1 100,0 
1959 5.6 6.1 88.3 23.8 43.8 16.5 0.0 100.0 
1959 II 5-5 5-5 88.8 24.0 41.8 19.3 0.1 100.0 
III 4.9 8.8 86.3 27.3 39.5 15.0 0.0 100.0 
IV 5-4 $2 89.5 24.2 44.7 15.8 oo 100.0 
1960 ~=«I 7-5 2.9 89.4 15.9 53-7 15.6 0.2 100.0 
II 
Exports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
1. Round timber 3. Paper industry products 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal-using industry products 
5. Others 
po 
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COMMERCE, etc, 











































































































Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
: di (volume) 1954= 100 Index for share prices; 1948 = 100 ae 
A . Turnover 
} an Wholesale | Retail Bank | Industrial All 
trade trade Mill. mk shares shares shares Number 
1938 . sia 222 123 43 50 547 
1955 116 114 2312 150 380 339 849 e 
1956 121 II5 3 553 151 565 487 973 
1957 114 107 2 648 134 oo 430 1 0§7 
| 1958 109 IOI 1 837 130 446 385 918 
1959 121 106 2711 146 506 435 785 e 
1958 August 116 102 go 129 436 377 67 
F September 121 100 152 133 433 375 64 
October 131 112 175 134 424 368 III 
November 106 99 155 133 420 364 78 
December 116 135 163 134 425 368 77 
1959 January 93 84 155 138 454 392 72 
February 103 91 160 141 469 405 76 
March 115 95 282 141 491 422 Jo 
April 128 105 238 145 499 429 77 
May 123 112 180 144 485 418 66 
j June 118 109 200 143 479 413 62 rs 
July 117 103 144 143 jl 430 57 
August 132 106 133 146 513 441 59 
September 135 107 416 147 516 443 64 
October 130 III 340 152 543 465 78 € 
November 127 107 228 155 552 473 64 
December 136 143 235 158 572 489 43 
1960 January 101 84 200 164 606 518 60 
February 119 95 177 166 611 522 85 
March 134 100 217 164 614 524 80 
April 139 109 249 162 603 514 52 
May 144 117 253 159 587 jor st 
June 130 113 181 160 598 510 53 
July bse ae 158 164 643 | $45 ee 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948 = 100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
- om om ‘ ‘ 
L 4600 + ru 600 
€. 2 
r 74500 FF Pal 7500 
7 4400 Pn +400 
| 7 4300 + 4300 
4200 + 4200 
i omen lei ee eae 
- 4100 + 4100 
i a oa a a a petesteesssetseras terete tesssalios 
| 1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 
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